THE   MODERN   EXPEDITION
priate means of transport, and the proper scientific ap-
paratus; we know what provisions are desirable, and in
exactly what quantities.
As we have seen, all such things increase efficiency,
but they also make preparation an exacting task. The
very fact that we can specialise makes it necessary for us
to think out every detail in advance. The months im-
mediately before the start of an expedition are nothing
but a succession of hectic days for the leader and his
assistants. Nothing must be forgotten if all the working
parts are to fit smoothly together into one whole.
When the expedition arrives at its destination, work
is carried on along a wide front. On her way along the
coast, the mother-ship sets ashore the many little work-
ing-parties, and stores of provisions and fuel are left at
places previously agreed upon. It may be that winter-
stations are to be built, too, for scientists who want to
remain in the region. Days in the short Arctic summer
are precious, and so this work must be done promptly.
The motor-boats are ready to be swung into the water.
The equipment of the experts is packed in easily-handled
cases, plainly marked. The provisions are already stored
in rations, in boxes holding everything that the men can
need in the course of any given number of days. Timber
and furniture for the winter-stations are clearly marked,
so that they can rapidly be set ashore and put up. The
essential conditions for smooth running are, of course,
that all preparations be made at home, and that every-
thing be stowed in its proper place in the hold so that it
can be brought out at the right moment.
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